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inadequate and that they may never have an opportunity to fill the gap. They suspect that their education has little or no substance in it and largely because they do associate prospects for success with a good education, they can become even more deeply pessimistic as they enter the labor market.
While only a small proportion of teenagers cite economic motivation as the reason for their work goals, black youths are twice as likely as white youths to do so. Kohen and Parnes (1971) also note that while low-income white adolescents lowered their educational goals during the high school years, low-income black adolescents maintained high goals that were unrealistic because of the actual employment picture. Further, the longer white youths were out of school, the more stable their long-range career goals became; for black youths no longer in school, career goals grew more variable (Kohen and Andrisani, 1974). Regardless of racial background, however, high school students with more experience in the world of work were more likely to hold educational and occupational goals that were congruent with one another (Kohen et al., 1977). Thus, actual work experience appears related not only to a teenager's optimism about life prospects but also to realism in setting goals.
It is also noteworthy, although not surprising, that black and Chicano youths, unlike whites, show little desire to follow in their fathers' career footsteps (Bullock, 1973). This finding parallels research on black teenage girls, which shows that when mothers hold low-status jobs, daughters do not plan to seek employment when they reach adulthood (Macke and Morgan, 1978). Minority teenagers also are generally less satisfied with their jobs and less attached to their current work than white adolescents (Parnes et al., 1970). Young blacks may wait for what they consider a good job, refusing low-level work, and opting instead for unemployment (Bullock, 1973; Schulz, 1969). Another attractive alternative for youths who are disenchanted with the traditional labor market is the street economy. According to Bullock (1973:99), "the subeconomy is probably the greatest single source of market income for young men in the central city." Gambling, drug traffic, illegal numbers, pimping, or prostitution may be seen as the most viable route through which economically disadvantaged adolescents can fulfill the high aspirations for money and prestige that they share with the rest of American youth.
Both the Bullock study and the longitudinal effort by Parnes and his colleagues highlight the importance of adolescents' perceptions of the labor market. Indeed, the teenager with a more accurate understanding of the work world is likely to have higher earnings, a more prestigious job, and more rapid occupational advancement in young adulthood (Kohen et al., 1977). In general, however, knowledge of the world ofmother works, along A. H. Amsden, ed., Th<
